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Foreword 


For  many  years  after  the  offices  of  the  Connecticut 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind  were  moved  from  its  State 
Capitol  to  the  State  Office  Building  the  large  oil  paint¬ 
ing  of  Emily  Welles  Foster  remained  in  wraps  in  the  back 
room  along  with  the  office  supplies  and  the  extra  chairs. 

When  it  did  come  to  light  and  was  hung  in  the  staff  meet¬ 
ing  section  of  the  office,  the  portrait  immediately  began 
to  have  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  staff.  After  awhile 
no  one  thought  anything  of  it  if  a  worker  spoke  of,  or 
even  to,  "Emily”. 

It  was  known  that  Mrs.  Foster  had  taken  into  her  own 
home,  long  ago,  a  blind  child  named  Tony  from  the  tenements 
of  Hartford,  and  there  were  still  living  persons  who  re¬ 
membered  Antonio  Martello,  the  blind  man  who  had  a  news¬ 
stand  in  the  railroad  station.  That  the  establishment  of 
the  Board  had  come  about  because  of  the  Foster’s  efforts 
on  behalf  of  blind  children  was  known  also.  In  the  spring 
of  1968,  at  the  request  of  a  reporter  for  the  Hartford 
Courant  who  wanted  to  do  sin  article  on  the  beginnings  of 
the  agency,  H.  Kenneth  McCollam,  Director  of  the  Board 
of  Education  and  Services  for  the  Blind,  asked  this  writer 
to  gather  some  material  on  Mrs.  Foster  from  the  annual  re¬ 
ports.  By  this  time  the  move  from  the  State  Office  Building 
to  the  former  Trades  Department  at  170  Ridge  Road,  Wethers¬ 
field,  had  been  effected  and  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Foster 
hung  in  the  staff-meeting  room  there. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  material  was  compiled  for  the 
reporter  this  writer  was  handed  a  flimsy  cardboard  box 
tied  with  ordinary  string,  found  in  an  old  roll-top  desk 
that  had  come  to  light  during  the  move  to  Wethersfield. 

The  desk  had  been  sitting  in  the  back  room  for  years  also. 

It  must  have  been  Mrs.  Foster’s  desk,  for  the  papers  were 
hers,  just  as  she  placed  them  in  the  box  on  her  last  day 
at  work.  In  addition  to  various  documents  such  as  the  hand¬ 
written  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Board,  a  copy  of  the 
deed  to  the  Trades  Department  and  many  letters  in  Mrs.  Foster's 
hand  were  found,  as  well  as  travel  accounts  and  other  memoranda 
which  indicated  that,  although  she  had  a  desk,  Mrs.  Foster  was 
not  always  at  it  but  was,  rather,  in  the  field  making  calls. 

All  the  material  in  this  account  is  taken  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Board  and  from  Mrs.  Foster's  writing. 
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Emily  Welles  Foster 


It  was  in  November  1888  that  Mrs.  Elliott  Foster  of 
Buena  Vista,  West  Hartford,  made  a  call  at  a  tenement  in 
Ma  foul  little  alley  called  Gold  Street"  to  see  why  one 
of  the  little  girls  in  her  Sunday  School  class  at  the  Mor¬ 
gan  Street  Mission  had  been  absent.  At  that  time  ladies 
wore  bustles  and  skirts  that  trailed  the  ground,  and  it 
seems  likely  that  few  of  them  went  alone  to  the  mean  and 
dirty  areas  of  the  city  tenanted  by  those  whom  the  great 
tide  of  immigration  had  brought  to  these  shores.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Foster,  daughter  of  Dr.  Smith  of  Cape  Elizabeth, 

Maine,  was  less  squeamish  than  most  well-to-do  matrons  of 
her  time.  Making  her  way  through  the  dim  hallway  of  the 
tenement  she  stumbled  over  something  which  proved  to  be  a 
small  boy. 

"Whose  little  boy  are  you?"  she  asked,  picking  him  up. 
"Did  I  hurt  you?" 

A  small  girl  appeared.  "That's  only  blind  Tony,"  she 
volunteered.  "He  don't  speak  English." 

It  seemed  that  Antonio  Martello,  age  seven  and  totally 
blind,  spent  his  days  sojourning  in  the  hall,  lying  on  his 
back  and  drumming  his  feet  against  the  partition.  His  par¬ 
ents  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him.  Mrs.  Foster  at 
once  sought  them  out  in  order  to  discuss  their  son's  aim¬ 
less  existence.  However,  even  with  the  help  of  the  small 
girl  interpreter  she  was  not  able  orally  to  communicate  with 
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them.  She  determined  that  she  would  begin  at  once  to 
study  Italian  and  conveyed  that  she  would  be  back.  She 
went  home  to  ponder  on  blindness. 

Before  the  passage  in  1909  of  the  law  requiring 
that  silver  nitrate  be  instilled  in  the  eyes  of  newborn 
infants  a  good  many  babies,  those  of  the  well-to-do  as 
well  as  the  poor,  lost  their  sight  as  a  result  of  infec¬ 
tion  during  the  birth  process.  The  cornea  was  quickly 
disfigured  by  ulcers,  and  sight  was  gone  in  few  days  after 
birth.  Other  children,  then  as  always,  were  blind  from 
accidents,  congenital  defects,  or  certain  other  diseases 
such  as  spinal  meningitis.  Since  the  establishment  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  has  been  sending  twen¬ 
ty  children  a  year,  by  signed  order  of  the  Governor,  to 
be  educated  there.  After  graduation  from  Perkins,  where 
the  curriculum  was  literary  and  musical,  the  young  adults 
returned  to  their  home  communities.  It  was  not  expected 
that  they  would  be  self-supporting.  If  they  had  no  par¬ 
ents,  no  relatives  who  would  give  them  a  home,  they  became 
town  charges.  Twenty  blind  children  of  varying  ages  went 
from  Connecticut  to  Perkins  each  year.  But  what  of  the 
twenty-first  blind  child  who  needed  to  be  educated? 

Following  her  determination  to  communicate  with  Antonio’s 
parents  and  with  the  child  himself,  Mrs.  Foster  studied 
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her  Italian  grammar  before  making  a  second  call  at  the 
Gold  Street  home.  Alas!  The  Martellos  spoke  a  dialect 
that  she  could  not  begin  to  follow,  and  the  child  inter¬ 
preter  was  not  effective.  Mrs.  Foster  determined  to  teach 
Tony  English.  Years  later  she  wrote  that  "language  was 
the  key  by  which  the  door  of  his  shut-in  mind  might  be 
opened  to  our  world. " 

Enlisting  the  aid  of  other  tenement  dwellers  who  spoke 
the  same  dialect  as  the  Martellos,  Mrs.  Foster  painstak¬ 
ingly  wrote  down  and  memorized  phrases  that  she  would  teach 
Tony  and  gave  him  the  English.  He  responded  well.  It 
took  some  time  for  her  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  par¬ 
ents.  However,  when  she  had  the  idea  to  take  the  child 
to  her  own  home  for  a  day,  they  permitted  it.  Sometimes 
she  took  him  for  more  than  a  day.  At  Buena  Vista  where 
there  were  fields,  trees,  and  birds,  Tony  made  rapid  prog¬ 
ress.  Mrs.  Foster  felt  that  if  she  could  keep  him  with 
her  for  an  extended  period  to  give  him  exercises  and  games 
he  was  slightly  deformed  from  the  confined  life  he  had  led 
and  to  help  him  understand  the  world  about  him,  she  could 
ready  him  for  admission  to  Perkins.  All  this  she  had  to 
convey  to  Tony's  parents  and  she  did.  At  the  end  of  about 
four  months  they  brought  him  to  Buena  Vista  and  left  him 


with  her. 
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Soon  after  the  advent  of  Tony,  Mrs.  Foster  learned 
of  a  young  blind  child  named  Willie  who  had  been  left  by 
his  mother  at  the  almshouse  and  she  took  him  too.  The 
two  boys,  one  dark  and  one  fair,  in  their  starched  white 
pinafores  and  scalloped  high-button  shoes  played  together, 
experimented  with  simple  musical  instruments  -  harmonica 
and  tambourine  -  and  enjoyed  the  flowers  and  fruit  of  the 
apple  and  cherry  trees.  In  less  than  a  year  Tony  entered 
kindergarten  at  Perkins. 

Mrs.  Foster  learned  of  other  blind  persons  in  the 
state,  adults  as  well  as  children.  There  were  a  good  many 
young  and  middle-aged  blind  persons  in  Hartford,  but  they 
did  not  know  one  another.  There  were  babies  and  young 
children  living  in  various  places  in  the  state  in  what  Mrs. 
Foster  described  as  "habitations  of  want  and  misery,  and 
often  enough  of  vice."  One  young  child  in  Litchfield  Coun¬ 
ty  had  food  only  when  his  uncle,  a  mile  and  a  half  down 
the  road,  brought  him  some.  He  had  nearly  ceased  to  speak:  - 
"neglect  had  reduced  him  to  almost  an  idiotic  state ."  Another 
child,  placed  by  the  town  with  two  elderly  ladies,  spent 
all  his  time  in  a  bureau  drawer  which  soon  became  too  small 
for  him,  so  that  his  joints  were  enlarged  for  life.  In 
downtown  Hartford  a  blind  baby  was  taken  from  saloon  to 
saloon,  exhibited  by  his  mother  who  "gathered  in  the  dimes." 
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Mrs.  Foster  went  to  see  the  blind  babies  in  their 
homes  -  sometimes  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  Humane  Society 
agent  or  the  police  or  both,  observed  them  at  length, 
thought  about  what  could  be  done  for  them.  Although  she 
had  never  had  any  children  of  her  own  she  soon  came  to 
recognize  the  blind  child  who  was  well-cared  for  physical¬ 
ly,  but  who  was  completely  untrained  and  undisciplined. 

What  would  the  future  hold  for  an  uneducated,  untrained 
blind  child? 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Foster  got  together  the  blind  adults 
in  Hartford  who  did  not  know  one  another  in  an  effort  to 
make  them  acquainted.  The  group  met  to  enjoy  music  and 
literature,  do  handwork  and  bring  cheer  to  shut-ins  for 
whom  they  made  Christmas  gifts.  All  were  interested  in 
the  possibility  of  kindergarten  training  for  young  blind 
children  in  their  own  state.  In  March  1892  the  group  of 
twenty- two  decided  to  organize  and  "make  known  the  cause" , 
and  thus  came  into  being  the  Heart  Sunshine  Society.  In 
April  1892  the  Society  held  a  musical  which  netted  $100. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Foster  enlisted  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Frank  Cleaveland,  a  Winsted  attorney  who  had  lost  his  sight 
in  early  adult-hood,  in  formulating  legislation  that  would 
provide  for  the  education  of  blind  persons  in  the  state. 

It  was  recognized  that  young  blind  adults  needed  training 
in  skills  that  would  enable  them  to  be  self-supporting. 
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Chief  Justice  Andrews  and  other  able  lawyers  aided  in 
drafting  the  proposed  legislation  which  would  create  a 
State  Board  Of  Education  of  the  Blind.  The  Mentor,  a 
magazine  published  at  Perkins,  stated  in  1893,  "A  bill 
has  been  introduced  into  the  Connecticut  legislature  es¬ 
tablishing  a  commission  to  consist  of  four  members  -  The 
Governor  of  the  State,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  a  man  and  a  woman  (one  of  whom  must  be  blind) 
appointed  by  the  Governor  to  serve  four  years  after  terms 
have  been  equalized,  so  that  a  member  is  retired  once  in 
two  years.  Any  person  of  suitable  age  belonging  to  the 

r 

state  whose  sight  is  so  impaired  that  he  cannot  be  -educat- 

,"r- 

ed  m  the  common  school  Iis  entitled  to  be  educated  m  such 
a  way  and  for  such  a  time/ as  the  Commission  decides,  the 
cost  not  to  exceed  $300  a  year." 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind  from  becoming  part  of  the  State  Department  of 
Charities,  which  included  the  insane,  paupers,  and  idiots. 
The  bill  creating  a  separate  autonomous  agency  to  serve  the 
blind  passed  the  House  and  Senate,  the  sum  of  $15,000  was 
appropriated,  and  thus  in  1893  by  enactment  of  the  General 
Assembly  was  created  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  the  first  such  agency  in  the  country.  The  articles 
of  association  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  and  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind  were  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 


k 
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the  State  on  October  4,  1893.  Also  in  October  Mr.  Frank 
Cleaveland,  Executive  Secretary,  and  Mrs.  Foster,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  the  Board,  began  their  administrative 
duties  in  Room  27  of  the  State  Capitol.  Their  canvass  of 
the  state  showed  that  there  were  between  seven  hundred 
and  eight  hundred  blind  persons  in  Connecticut  as  reported 
through  the  first  selectman  of  each  town. 

In  1899  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  legislature 
proposing  to  abolish  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind 
"because  no  other  state  had  one."  Massachusetts  became 
the  second  state  to  establish  a  commission  for  the  blind 
in  1903.  Perusal  of  the  plan  reveals  that  it  is  modelled 
on  the  Connecticut  plan.  Meanwhile  the  work  went  on  in 
Connecticut,  growing  rapidly.  In  1893  also  a  house  was 
rented  at  57  Kenyon  Street,  Hartford,  where  blind  babies 
who  had  been  neglected  could  be  cared  for  -  the  first  nurs¬ 
ery  for  blind  babies  in  the  country.  Mrs.  Foster  writes, 
"It  was  at  the  close  of  a  bleak  November  day  that  I  brought 
the  first  little  child  into  the  fold  -  an  orphan,  deserted 
by  his  mother  in  infancy."  It  had  been  a  wearisome  day, 
and  the  child  kept  Mrs.  Foster  and  her  staff  up  all  night. 
In  quick  succession  arrived  five  other  children  -  some 
still  in  arms,  others  past  walking  age  -  all  victims  of 
neglect  and  filthy  home  conditions.  With  the  proper  physi¬ 
cal  care,  toys  and  games,  even  the  most  unpromising  child 


Soon  kindergarten  work  was  in  progress. 
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In  1891  Mrs.  Foster  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 

Hannah  Merriam  Olmstead,  who  appointed  herself  fund  raiser 
for  the  cause  and  went  out  daily  -  as  she  says,  "with  her 
little  basket"  to  obtain  money  to  supplement  state  funds. 

In  1894  Mrs.  Foster  was  looking  for  a  superintendent  for 
the  nursery.  She  learned  that  Miss  Lillian  Russell,  a 
native  of  Maine  and  a  recent  graduate  of  Perkins,  was  look¬ 
ing  for  something  to  do  and  engaged  her.  Miss  Russell  re¬ 
mained  superintendent  until  the  burning  of  the  nursery 
(then  in  Farmington)  in  January  1934.  It  was  never  rebuilt  - 
the  Board  instead  engaged  a  Mother’s  Counselor  to  see  the 
blind  babies  in  their  homes  and  help  the  parents  plan  for 
their  education. 

Since  the  house  at  57  Kenyon  Street  had  become  too 
small  at  the  time  of  Miss  Russell’s  arrival  a  two-family 
three-story  house  (mortgaged)  at  1205-07  Asylum  Avenue  was 
purchased  for  $28,000  and  the  Nursery  set  up  on  the  third 
floor.  It  was  this  building  that  housed  the  school  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  -  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  Nursery  -  until  its  removal  to  the  present 
location  in  1911.  In  1905  the  Nursery  was  moved  to  a  house 
in  Farmington  where  the  children  could  have  a  separate 
building  and  plenty  of  outdoor  space  for  play.  Miss  Porter’s 
School  for  Girls  provided  a  considerable  number  of  young 


volunteers . 
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When  Mr,  Cleaveland  left  the  Board  in  1902  to  es¬ 
tablish  an  agency  for  the  blind  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  Mrs. 
Foster  became  Executive  Secretary  until  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  John  Rusher  in  1905.  The  work  that  had  begun  with 
Tony  that  November  day  in  1888  occupied  her  the  rest  of 
her  life  since  each  succeeding  Governor  appointed  her  to 
the  Board.  She  was  still  a  member  at  the  time  of  her  death 
at  Buena  Vista  on  August  9,  1918. 

In  a  room  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  Services  for  the  Blind  at  170  Ridge  Road,  Wethersfield, 
hangs  a  large  portrait  of  Emily  Welles  Foster  -  a  fair 
lady  with  blue  eyes,  slender,  wearing  a  gray  costume  and 
hat  in  the  style  of  the  early  1900’s.  One  who  knew  her 
well  in  her  lifetime  wrote,  "Endowed  naturally  with  infinite 
tenderness  and  sympathy,  she  tried  to  express  in  her  great 
life  work  the  difference  between  the  charity  which  doles 
out  aid  to  unfortunates  in  a  patronizing  spirit  and  that 
love  that  bestows  its  tender  care  and  affection  on  them  as 


children  of  our  common  father." 
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